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HAS.  DICKENS,  in  his 
£3^  “American  Notes,”  makes 
some  humorous  remarks  on 
the  number  and  peculiari- 
ties of  sign  boards  in  Bos- 
ton. He  says  the  city  had  to  him  a most 
unsubstantial  appearance,  reminding  him  of  a 
scene  in  a pantomime.  It  took  him,  he  says, 
some  time  to  get  rid  of  this  idea,  and  he  fully 
expected  to  see  the  clown  pop  out  from  behind 
one  of  the  multitudinous  sign-boards. 

Boston  is  just  as  remarkable  for  its  signs 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  many  are  the  oddities 
which  one  may  see  by  keeping  his  eyes  open. 
I wonder  if  any  collection  of  signs  which 
Dickens  saw  could  compare  with  that  on 
Washington  street  at  the  foot  of  School  street. 
There  is  a block  of  old-fashioned,  low  houses, 
which  are  actually  covered  with  signs,  and 
boards  have  even  been  built  up  from  the 
slanting  roofs  to  make  room  for  more  speci- 
mens of  the  painter’s  art.  A close  rival  to 
this  display,  in  regard  to  number,  was  that 
which  formerly  bedecked  the  houses  on  Pem- 
berton square.  The  followers  of  Coke  and 
Blackstone  have,  with  their  “shingles”  par- 
tially deserted  this  section. 

On  the  whole,  the  signs  are  well-placed  and 
accomplish  their  purpose,  yet  I venture  to  say 
that  hundreds  of  signs  in  the  city  are  never 
consulted.  In  the  narrow  streets  of  the  “con- 
gested district,”  signs  are  placed  so  high  and 
the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  a person  would 
have  to  strain  his  eyes  and  neck  to  see  them. 
Where  the  signs  are  crowded  together,  it 
would  take  valuable  time  to  pick  out  what  you 
want,  so  you  use  a directory,  or  some  other 
means,  while  the  signs  help  to  keep  the  bricks 


A person  with  a sense  of  humor  will  find 
many  signs  to  amuse  him  in  a casual  walk. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  an 
animated  sign  in  the  form  of  a man  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  height,  walking  demurely  along 
with  an  axe  over  his  shoulder,  or  clothed  in 
the  habiliments  of  a king,  painted  all  over 
with  information  as  to  where  to  get  your 
clothing  on  credit,  or  your  corns  removed. 

Mistakes  in  spelling  are  numerous,  strange 
to  say,  in  cultivated  Boston. 

A sign  was  for  some  time  to  be  seen  on 
Beacon  street,  announcing,  “These  desireable 
houses  for  sale.”  It  would  seem  that  on 
Beacon  street,  at  least,  signs  should  be  spelled 
correctly. 

A discouragement  of  matrimony  is  the 
following,  seen  over  a laundry.  “Mending 
for  single  men,  free.”  Needless  to  say,  no 
patron  of  that  laundry  is  married. 

The  society  with  the  long  name  will  doubt- 
less be  after  a “sign”  in  the  shape  of  a grey- 
hound, with  the  name  of  a sewing  machine 
painted  on  his  hide. 

On  Eliot  street,  a street  surely  not  renowned 
for  the  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  is  to  be 
seen  a very  erudite  sign.  A restaurant,  re- 
joicing in  the  Scotch  name  “Breadalbane,” 
sports  on  one  side  of  the  doorway  a sign 
announcing,  “Semper  Paratus,”  and  on  the 
other  side,  “Toujours  Pret.”  Above  the  door 
is  a coat  of  arms  with  the  inscription,  “Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit.”  Verily,  there  is  ma- 
terial for  a Chicago  joke  on  Boston’s  learning. 

The  names  of  occupants  of  stores  often  make 
funny  combinations.  When  we  see  the  well- 
known  sign  “A-born  Hatter,”  we  wonder  if  he 
was  also  born  mad.  A sign  on  Boylston  street 
says  “A.  White.  Tailor.”  There  was  a firm  in 
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Boston,  which  did  business  under  the  name  of 
“Savage,  King,  & Co,"  Brave  people  only 
traded  there,  I presume.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  classical  dictionary  makers  to  know 
that  Hermes  is  now  in  the  grocery  business  on 
Shawmut  Ave. 

A curious  contradiction  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
new  public  library  building.  Carved  in  stone 
over  the  entrance  is  the  motto  “Free  to  All,” 
while  below  it  on  the  iron  gate  is  a sign  “No 
Admittance.” 

These  are  a few  of  the  humorous  signs. 


Many  are  the  beautiful  and  enterprising  ones 
to  be  met  with. 

Boston  is  surely  the  city  of  signs.  Signs 
are  over  us,  under  us,  and  on  all  side ; they 
wave  from  flags  above  our  heads,  walk  along 
the  streets  by  the  side  of  us,  cover  the  walls 
around  us,  flash  out  at  night  before  our  eyes, 
and  are,  in  fact,  everywhere  that  it  is  possible 
to  place  them,  and  often  where,  to  an  inex- 
perienced person,  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  them  to  be. 

“G.”  ’95- 


THE  TRIUflPH. 


Glittering  lights  on  the  pavement  shone  ; 

Crisp  was  the  wintry  air, 

A shivering  girl  stood,  deserted,  alone, 
Under  the  street-lamp’s  glare. 

Over  her  shoulders  a tattered  shawl 
Scarcely  protected  her  form. 

A crowd  came  out  from  the  concert  hall  : 
Their  garments  were  thick  and  warm. 


O God  ! for  something  to  eat,”  she  cried. 
‘‘Would  that  death  were  mine  ! ” 

'Come,”  said  the  devil,  “innocence  hide  : 
You  shall  have  food  and  wine.” 

But  the  guardian  angel  in  the  sky 
Whispered  low,  “Be  strong! 

A guiltless  soul  can  never  die  : 

Yield  not  unto  the  wrong.” 


On  the  snowy  street  they  found  her  there, 
And  a smile  was  on  her  face. 

Death  had  eased  her  mortal  care  ; 

She  had  found  her  Master’s  grace. 

Fuller  ’95. 


Jin  ^dvenlure  in  SoirfK  JUvk&. 


SO  you  want  to  know  why  I think  so  much 
of  this  lock  of  dog’s  hair ! I am 
not  very  fond  of  telling  the  story,  but 
if  you  will  keep  quiet,  and  not  inter- 
rupt me,  I will  try  to  satisfy  you. 

Several  years  ago,  before  any  of  you  boys 
were  born,  I went  out  to  the  Cape  to  try  and 
make  my  fortune  as  a doctor.  Among  other 
things,  I took  my  friend  Jack,  a valuable  St. 
Bernard. 

Patients  did  not  come  very  fast,  and  I had 
just  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I would 
never  make  my  fortune  at  the  Cape,  when  by 
some  means  or  other,  my  friends  in  England 
succeeded  in  getting  for  me  the  post  of 
Assistant  Medical  Inspector  to  a hospital, 
and  to  the  convict  station,  which  faced  the 
bay. 

Jack  was  my  almost  inseparable  companion 
both  when  on  duty,  and  when  off,  and  slept 
near  me  every  night. 


There  was  not  much  excitement  in  the  life 
we  led,  the  greatest  pleasure  being,  a hunt- 
ing excursion,  or  a picnic,  now  and  then. 

Of  course,  most  of  my  time  was  spent  at  the 
hospital,  but  at  certain  times  I was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  prison  to  see  to  those  who  were  in 
need  of  my  services,  and  to  report  those  who 
were  shamming  ill  so  that  they  might  be  let 
off  from  their  tasks. 

The  convict  with  whom  I had  the  most 
trouble,  was  called  Black  Joe  ; he  was  a very 
large,  powerful  fellow  ; and  with  a face  that 
might  have  been  handsome/  if  it  had  not  been 
for  those  cruel  dark  eyes.  He  hated  work, 
and  tried  every  trick  he  could  think  of,  in 
order  to  escape  it. 

His  last  excuse  had  been  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism.  I thought  that  the 
best  cure  for  his  ailments  would  be  a power- 
ful shock  from  a large  electric  battery  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  prison. 
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He  stood  the  treatment  very  well,  but  at 
last,  after  one  especially  strong  shock,  he 
gave  in,  sullenly  saying  that  he  was  better 
and  would  go  to  work. 

Just  as  I was  leaving,  his  passion  mastered 
him,  for,  his  whole  body  shaking  with  rage, 
he  muttered,  “My  time’s  up  in  five  days, 
and  I won’t  forget  you.” 

About  a week  after  this  I had  some  busi- 
ness to  transact  up  country,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  late,  having  performed  a very  hard 
day’s  work.  As  I was  just  getting  ready  for 
a good  night’s  rest,  a messenger  disturbed  me, 
saying  that  I was  wanted  immediately  at  the 
docks. 

As  I could  find  no  way  out  of  it,  I dressed 
myself,  and  putting  on  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit,  I once 
more  started  on  my  journey.  I did  not  take 
Jack  with  me,  but  left  him  a large  pile  of 
bones  to  keep  him  busy  until  I came  back. 

It  was  a lonely  walk,  the  way  leading  past 
the  dark  walk  of  the  convict  station,  and 
through  a wild  uninhabited  tract,  to  the 
docks. 

At  last  I reached  the  end  of  my  journey, 
and  found  that  one  of  the  hands  had  been 
injured  by  a falliug  spar.  I did  the  best  I 
could  for  him,  and  was  preparing  to  start  on 
my  homeward  walk,  when  the  injured  man 
asked  to  speak  with  me,  alone. 

Thinking  it  was  something  about  his  injury, 
I stepped  over  to  where  he  lay.  To  my 
astonishment,  his.  first  question  was  whether 
I was  armed,  and  upon  my  answering  in  the 
negative,  he  begged  for  me  not  to  go  home 
alone,  for  he  had  heard  “ Black  Joe”  vow 
never  to  leave  the  place  until  he  had  taken 
my  life ; and  he  had  been  seen  skulking 
around  the  docks  that  very  day. 

I confess  I was  somewhat  startled  by  this, 
but  putting  it  out  of  my  mind,  as  the  nervous 
thought  of  a sick  man,  I started  for  home.  I 
stepped  out  as  briskly  as  my  tired  limbs  would 
allow,  but  I could  not  help  wishing  that  I had 
brought  Jack,  for  company’s  sake,  if  for  noth- 
ing else. 

I had  reached  the  lonely  path  leading  past 
the  prison,  when,  on  glancing  round,  I beheld 
a stooping  figure,  stealing  along  behind  me. 

To  my  horror  I perceived  that  my  pursuer 
was  the  man  that  I had  just  been  warned 


about.  Immediately  I saw  that  my  only 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  flight ; for,  apart  from 
the  great  difference  in  our  strength,  I knew 
that  the  light  cane  I carried  was  no  match  for 
the  great  knife  I caught  sight  of  in  my  track- 
er’s hand. 

The  moment  I started  running,  he  saw  that 
concealment  was  no  longer  needed,  and,  with 
a savage  cry,  he  sprung  after  me. 

My  tired  condition  counted  against  me  and 
I could  feel  that  my  foe  was  gaining  rapidly 
upon  me.  At  last  I felt  that  I could  run  no 
further,  and  accordingly,  determined  to 
fight  to  the  last,  I turned  and  faced  my 
pursuer. 

I made  a grab  at  the  hand  that  held  the 
knife,  and  by  an  old  wrestling  trick  I managed 
to  throw  him  to  the  ground. 

With  an  energy  born  of  despair,  I clung  to 
his  wrists,  and  we  rolled  over  and  over,  in  mad 
attempts  to  injure  each  other.  My  strength 
was  fast  failing,  and  at  last,  with  a feeling 
of  horror,  I was  forced  onto  my  back, 
and  “Black  Joe,”  his  face  distorted  with 
rage,  raised  his  arm  to  strike  swiftly  and 
surely. 

I felt  the  villain  raise  himself  to  give  his 
arm  a longer  swing,  when  I heard  a roar,  and, 
with  a yell  like  that  of  a wild  beast,  my  foe 
rolled  off  my  chest.  I had  just  strength 
enough  left  to  open  my  eyes,  and  to  turn  on 
to  my  side. 

I have  never  been  able  to  forget  the  sight  I 
saw  then.  Jack — for  it  was  Jack  who  had 
come  to  my  rescue — had  got  his  teeth  firmly 
fastened  in  the  convict’s  throat,  while  he  was 
plunging  his  knife  repeatedly  into  the  dog’s 
side,  while  with  his  other  hand  he  was  trying 
to  loosen  the  grip  of  those  fierce  white  teeth 
I took  all  this  in  at  a glance,  and  then  I 
fainted. 

When  I came  to  my  senses  again,  I was  in 
the  hospital,  and  my  hair  had  changed  from 
black  to  grey,  as  you  see  it  now. 

Some  of  the  laborers  had  found  me  lying 
senseless,  and  Jack  and  his  victim  both  dead. 
Knowing  how  fond  I was  of  the  dog,  one  of 
the  men  cut  off  a lock  of  his  hair,  and  gave  it 
to  me.  I am  not  much  given  to  crying,  but 
you  can  imagine  how  I wept  when  I learned  of 
my  old  friend’s  death. 

“Janus,”  97. 
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EPITAPHS. 


A short  time  ago  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  some  very  singular  epitaphs  found  in  re- 
mote burying  grounds.  Shortly  afterwards 
a gentleman  called  my  attention  to  some  he 
had  observed.  My  interest  was  aroused,  and 
since  then  I have  been  on  the  lookout  for 
ancient  epitaphs.  Some  of  a more  serious 
nature  I leave  out.  Following  are  a few 
from  my  collection,  which  I think  will  in- 
terest the  readers  of  the  Register. 

I give  these  with  all  due  respect  and  rev- 
erence to  sacred  matters,  but  with  a very 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  These  first 
are  from  English  churchyards  : 

“ Toor  Martha  Snell,  her’s  gone  away. 

Her  would  if  her  could  but  her  couldn’t  stay  ; 

Her  d two  sore  legs  and  a baddish  cough, 

But  her  legs  it  was  as  carried  her  off.” 

One  found  at  Gateshead  : 

” Here  lies  Robert  Trollop, 

Who  made  yon  stones  roll  up  ; 

When  death  took  his  soul  up, 

His  body  filled  this  hole  up.” 

In  a Devonshire  churchyard  by  the  door  of 
the  chancel  is  the  following  : 

• Here  lie  I at  the  chancel  door, 

Here  lie  I because  I’m  poor; 

The  farther  you  go  in  the  more’s  to  pay, 

Here  lie  I as  warm  as  they.” 

The  following  is  from  Acton  in  Cornwall  : 

' Here  lies  the  bones  of  Richard  Eawton. 

Whose  death,  alas  ! was  strangely  brought  on  ; 

Trying  one  day  his  corns  to  mow  off ; 

The  razor  slipped  and  cut  his  toe  off  ; 

His  toe,  or  rather  what  it  grew  to, 

An  inflamadon  quickly  flew  to, 

Which  took,  alas  ! to  mortifying. 

Which  was  the  cause  of  Richard’s  dying.” 


Here’s  another  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Betsy  Binn, 

Who  was  so  very  pure  within, 

She  burst  this  outer  shell  of  sin, 

And  hatched  herself  a cherubim.” 

And  still  another  : 

(The  subject  seems  to  have  been  a rather 
unpopular  man.) 

“ Here  lies  John  Shaw, 

Attorney-at-law. 

When  he  died 
The  devil  cried  : 

‘Give  us  your  paw, 

John  Shaw, 

Attorney-at-law.’  ” 

I will  only  mention  one  more.  The  follow- 
ing was  found  by  a friend  of  mine  in  St. 
John’s  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va.  : 

Sarah  Ann  Smith. 

Died  Sept.  23,  1826. 

Aged  19  years. 

“ Return,  my  friends,  and  cease  to  weep, 

Whilst  in  this  grave  I here  do  sleep. 

Prepare  yourself  your  soul  to  save, 

There’s  no  repentance  in  the  grave.” 


‘ Stop,  my  friends,  as  you  pass  by, 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I. 

As  I am  now  you  soon  must  be. 
Prepare  yourself  to  follow  me.” 


The  above  was  inscribed  on  a dark  colored 
tombstone,  and  just  below  the  inscription 
some  one  had  written  with  a piece  of  chalk  : 

“ To  follow  you  I’ll  not  consent 

Undl  I know  which  way  you  went.” 

H.  C.  T.  ’95. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  FOOTBALL. 


At  two  o’clock  on  December  14,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Athletics  to  the  members  of  the  school  who 
play  football  or  are  interested  in  the  game,  a 
large  number  of  boys  assembled  in  the  Exhi- 
bition Hall.  Dr.  Merrill  presided,  and  short 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  Secretary 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  by  Messrs. 
Stearns,  Waters,  Butler,  Gould,  Beale  and 
Cunniff,  Captains  of  the  Eleven  from  the  year 
of  the  formation  of  the  Inter-scholastic  League 
down  to  the  present  year.  The  speakers 
urged  the  necessity  of  earnest  and  self-sacri- 
ficing work  on  the  part  of  all  players,  and  de- 
clared their  belief  that  with  such  work  the 
school  could  take  a high  position  in  foot-ball. 
Dr.  Merrill  then  announced  that  Maguire  had 


been  chosen  Captain  of  the  Eleven  for  the 
coming  year  and  that  the  choice  had  been 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. After  a few  words  from  Maguire  and 
three  cheers  for  the  old  captains  and  the  new, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

We  hope  that  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  will  continue  unabated,  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  meet  at  the  end  of  the  foot-ball 
season  to  congratulate  the  Eleven  on  gaining 
the  championship.  Some  boys  can  play  on  the 
First  Eleven,  some  on  the  Second,  some  on  the 
class  teams.  Some  can  give  money.  All  can 
refrain  from  unfriendly  criticism  and  can  go  to 
see  the  practice  and  the  games.  Let  every  boy 
do  what  he  can,  to  gain  the  end  we  all  desire. 
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MILITARY. 


Company  drill  at  last ! 


Woburn  High  School  dance,  Jan.  11. 


Medford  High  School  dance,  Jan.  25. 


Brighton  High  School  dance,  Jan.  25. 


Dorchester  High  School  dance,  Feb.  15. 


Charlestown  High  School  dance,  Jan.  17. 


West  Roxbury  High  School  dance,  Jan.  18. 


Lynn  Classical  High  School  dance,  Jan.  it. 


The  East  Boston  High  School  gave  a dance 
Dec.  14. 

Our  battalion  parade,  Friday,  December  21, 
was  excellent.  Capt.  Paget  congratulated  our 
officers  on  the  precision  and  steadiness  with 
which  the  movements  were  executed. 


The  6rst  party  of  the  Class  of  ’95,  E.  H.  S , 
was  held  December  15.  There  were  a large 
number  present.  Among  those  from  the 
B.  L . S.,  were  Col.  Field,  Capt.  White,  Capt. 
Fuller,  Lieut.  Miller,  and  Lieut.  Bufford. 
Officers  from  the  Chelsea  High  and  the  Lynn 
Classical  Schools  were  present. 


The  examination  in  the  Drill  Regulations  is 
a thing  of  the  past.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  highest  marks  in  the  regiment  were 
given  to  three  of  our  captains,  each  receiving 
ninety-eight  per  cent.  Contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectations, there  were  no  questions  on  dis- 
tances and  cadences,  which  have  held  such  a 
prominent  position  in  all  former  papers. 


A matinee  dancing  party  will  be  given  by 
the  Class  of  ’95,  B.  L.  S.,  in  the  armory, 
Feb.  22.  Dancing  from  2 till  6.  This  is  our  own 
party, — a party  given  by  the  graduating  class 
to  the  whole  school,  and  the  school  should 
support  it  by  their  attendance.  Remember 
that,  if  the  dance  is  a success,  as  we  firmly 
believe  it  will  be,  the  honor  of  its  success  will 
envelope  the  whole  school.  If  you  attend  any 
dance,  it  should  be  that  of  your  own  school. 
Therefore,  let  the  tickets  meet  with  as  great 
a sale  as  the  Latin  School  Register  has,  this 
year.  The  committee  intend  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  make  Feb.  22,  1895,  an  occasion  that 
will  long  be  remembered.  Let  it  be  held  in 
mind  that  the  money  you  pay  for  tickets  this 
year  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  committee.  It  will  be  given  to  the  school, 
probably  to  be  expended  in  behalf  of  B.  L.  S. 
athletics.  Think  of  that  a moment,  and  then, 
if  you  are  a true  B.  L.  S.  man,  you  will  buy  a 
ticket  immediately. 


THE  CORRIDOR  BOY. 


S.  T.  Frost,  ’94,  visited  the  school  Jan.  2. 

Critcherson,  ex-’95,  is  at  the  Boston  Dental 
School. 


Joe  Bartlett,  ex-’95,  guard  in  the  eleven  of 
’93,  is  now  a freshman  at  Dartmouth. 


Why  is  the  furnace  always  put  in  the  cellar? 
Because  it  is  the  cellar  that  is  coaled. 


Hill,  ex-’95,  has  gone  to  Europe  via  Algiers 
to  study  medicine  at  the  French  academy. 


Wilde,  ’93,  a student  at  Amherst,  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  studies  on  account  of 
illness. 


Charles  W.  Hearn  of  392  Boylston  street 
has  been  elected  photographer  to  the  class  of 
’95.  Members  of  the  school  may  get  tickets 
for  photographs  at  reduced  rates  by  applying 
to  any  member  of  the  photograph  committee, 
Room  18.  • 


ELECTION  OF  COMniTTEES. 

The  class  of  ’95  elected,  at  a meeting  held 
Dec.  13,  the  following  committees  : 


DANCKS. 

CLASS  DAY 

White, 

Field, 

Fuller, 

Merrill, 

Temple, 

Gillis, 

Lane, 

Davis, 

Hardy. 

Morris, 

yarnsou. 
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JANUARY,  1895. 


THE  INDOOR  MEET. 

In  proportion  to  its  size  the  Latin  School 
has  taken  less  real  interest  in  athletics  than 
any  other  school  in  the  Interscholastic 
League.  But  the  enthusiasm  that  was  dis- 
played during  the  recent  foot-ball  season 
proves  that  there  is  energy  in  us  which  can  be 
shown  when  occasion  requires.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  a bolder  stand 
in  athletics  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Other  schools  have  an  athletic  team  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan  as  their  foot-balland 
base  ball  teams.  We  are  sure  that  the  Latin 
School  wants  to  have  an  athletic  team,  espe- 
cially as  the  Indoor  Meet  is  not  far  off. 

On  or  about  March  first  the  meet  will  be 
held  in  Mechanics  Building,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association.  There 
will  be  contests  in  running  from  40  to  1000 
yards,  jumping,  pole-vaulting,  shot-putting, 
etc.  Each  school  in  the  Interscholastic 
League  is  permitted  to  enter  three  men  to  con- 
test in  each  event.  Other  schools  hav.e  not 
been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  privilege 
in  by-gone  years,  and  appearances  are  that 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
next  spring.  Why  should  not  we  do  the  same 
thing  ? 

It  would  be  very  enterprising  if  those  among 
us  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  fame  of  their 
school  should  get  together,  organize  an  ath- 
letic club,  choose  a captain,  and  begin  training 
as  soon  as  possible.  After  a few  preliminary 
trials  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  choose  the 
most  promising  candidates  for  representing 
the  school  in  the  various  events,  and  then, 
with  a proper  amount  of  intelligent  labor,  B. 


L.  S.  ought  to  take  her  proper  position  in  ath- 
letics  at  the  head  of  the  Interscholastic 

League. 


With  the  new  year,  company  drill  has  been 
inaugurated  to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  the 
officers. 


The  new  vestibule  that  was  built  at  the 
southern  entrance  to  our  building  while  we 
were  enjoying  our  holidays  fills  a long  felt 
want. 


The  committee  appointed  to  assume  control 
of  the  Washington’s  Birthday  Celebration  is 
making  every  effort  to  insure  a successful 
day. 

One  of  Captain  Paget’s  ideas  is  the  saluting 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  every  day  by  the  bat- 
talion. It  is  a very  pretty,  patriotic,  and  im- 
posing ceremony. 


Our  new  system  of  hot*  luncheons  has  had 
a fair  trial  and  has  proved  to  be  very  success- 
ful. The  crowds  of  students  that  throng  the 
lunch  room  daily,  testify  to  that  fact. 


WE  have  now  entered  upon  the  three  long 
months  of  the  school  year.  They  are  inter- 
esting particularly  to  the  boys  in  the  second 
class  who  are  making  records  that  will  have 
most  influence  in  determining  their  capability 
to  take  the  preliminary  examinations  next 
June  at  Harvard. 


HARVARD  NOTES. 

Powers,  ex-’95  is  a freshman. 


Spring,  ’94,  is  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School. 


Drew  and  Sprague  were  the  only  freshmen 
last  year  who  obtained  deturs. 


H.  C.  Ring,  ’94,  is  taking  a course  in  archi- 
tecture at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 


Sam  Robinson  is  a freshman  this  year,  and 
is  the  vice-president  of  the  Harvard  Freshman 
Debating  Society. 

Hayes,  ex-’95,  brother  of  the  foot  ball  player, 
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is  at  college  and  lie  came  very  near  being 
elected  as  secretary  of  the  Freshman  class. 


The  Harvard  B.  L.  S.  Association  hold  very 
pleasant  rieetings  in  the  Delta  Upsilon  rooms. 
J.  P.  Warren  is  president,  and  S.  W.  Edmunds 
is  secretary. 


At  the  recent  Freshman  class  meeting 
Wallie  Rand  was  defeated  for  the  presidency 
by  only  8 votes  out  of  a total  of  400.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  a B.  L.  S.  man  ever  came 
within  gun-shot  of  being  president ; and  it  is 
felt  that  with  a proper  amount  of  energy  B.  L. 
S.  ’95  may  have  the  presidency  next  year. 


(\pfoin  ToJJ’5 

A SKETCH. 


ONG  ago,  a sea  captain,  during  the  lei- 
sure hours  of  one  of  his  longest  voy- 
ages, made  a cane.  It  was  a work  of 
many,  many  days ; and  the  captain 
always  was  alone  when  at  work  on  it,  and 
seemed  to  have  something  about  it  which  he 
wished  to  keep  secret.  He  always  had  the  cane 
about  him  and  would  be  without  it  about  as 
soon  as  he  would  be  without  his  coat  or  his 
periwig.  The  cane  always  stood  by  his  bed 
at  night,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a supersti- 
tious leverence  for  it,  so  closely  did  he  retain 
it.  When  he  died,  he  gave  it  to  his  son,  Cap- 
tain Todd,  remarking,  ominously,  “there 
mout  be  a heap  o’  good  in  the  ol’  stick,  some 
day.”  So  Captain  Todd,  Jr.,  cherished  it  just 
as  reverently  as  his  father,  and  took  it  with 
him  on  every  occasion.  Sailors  are  so  super, 
stitious,  you  know. 

It  was  a curious  cane,  anyway.  It  was  of 
black  whalebone,  cut  into  an  octagonal  stick, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  through  ; and 
it  was  astonishingly  heavy.  The  ferrule  was 
not  brass,  as  in  ordinary  canes,  but  of  genuine 
ivory,  as  was  the  handle.  The  latter  was 
carved  in  the  shape  of  a clasped  hand,  issuing 
from  a cuff  that  fastened  immediately  to  the 
whalebone.  The  contrast  of  the  creamy  ivory 
with  the  shining  black  of  the  whalebone  was 
very  effective  ; and  this  is  the  way  it  finally 
proved  “a  heap  o’  good.” 

Captain  Todd  was  on  his  twenty-fourth 
voyage.  He  was  no  longer  young,  and  the 
gray  hairs  had  crept  into  his  real  hair,  though 
his  wig  covered  them  up.  His  face  was  as 
merry  as  ever,  though  ; and  his  blue  eye  had 
the  same  fiery  brightness  that  it  had  in  his 
adventurous  youth. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  cabin  at  a table,  where 
lay  a chart,  a compass,  a rule,  and  a chro- 
nometer, all  pretty  well  covered  with  loose 


papers  black  with  small  figures.  Through 
the  round  porthole  glowed  the  deep  blue  of 
that  same  turbulent  flood  on  whose  billowy 
waste  he  had  sought  his  livelihood.  The 
dusky  room  was  wholly  quiet,  save  for  the  oc- 
casional splash  of  the  waves,  lapping,  leaping, 
and  struggling  from  the  vessel’s  prow,  and 
the  occasional  creaking  of  the  cordage. 

A slight  knock  at  the  cabin  door  roused  the 
captain  from  his  thoughts,  and  a rough  look- 
ing'boatswain  entered  with  a respectful  salute. 
He  closed  the  door  very  carefully  behind  him 
and  stood  hesitatingly  before  the  captain.  He 
was  a short,  thick-set  man,  with  powerful 
shoulders.  “Well,  Gates,  what  is  it  ? ” said 
the  captain.  “Ef  it  fits  ye  jest  as  well,  Cap’n, 
I’d  rather  tell  it  low  like,”  returned  the  boat- 
swain looking  suspiciously  about  him.  The 
captain  motioned  impatiently  to  a seat  near 
him,  and  leaned  over  the  table  toward  it. 
Gates  gingerly  lowered  himself  to  a position 
on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  like  a sailor  off  of 
water,  and  spoke  in  a subdued  voice  into  the 
captain’s  ear.  The  captain  kept  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  floor  ; but,  as  the  muttering  in  his  ear 
continued,  his  brow  clouded,  and  his  eyebrows 
lowered  like  stormclouds  over  his  eyes,  which 
shot  out  excited  glances  of  hidden  anger.  The 
boatswain  caught  one  of  these  glances  and 
said,  with  an  apologetic  pause,  “Excuse  me, 
Cap’n,  but  them  frowns  o’  vourn  won’t  do  fur 
this.  They  be  most  o’  the  crew,  an’  they’re 
mighty  desp’rit — ’n’  I can’t  see  as  there’s  ony 
true  man  in  yer  craft  ’cept  fust  an*  third 
mate,  ’n’  t’other  bos’ns — an’,  begging  yer  par- 
don fur  it,  misel’.  I’ve  oveheerd  ’em,”  after 
a pause,  “an’  they’ll  bust  out  ony  time,  now. 
But  there’s  one  thing  as  they  fear.  Some  one 
on  ’emheerd  you  say  as  how  there  wuz  aguv’- 
m’nt  man-o’-war  in  these  sea3,  an’  if  they  wuz 
giv’  away,  you’d  run  in  with  her,  an’  get  ’em 
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all  strung  up.  They  all  s’spect  each  other,  y’ 
know,  an’  don’t  feel  safe.” 

By  thi9  time  the  captain  was  well  nigh 
bursting  with  suppressed  rage,  and  his  face 
flushed,  and  he  clenched  his  knotty  fist  and 
ground  his  knuckles  into  his  knees. 

Gates  rose  to  go,  but  the  Captain  motioned 
him  to  his  seat  and  said,  after  a while  : ‘‘All 
we  can  do  is  this.  You  do  your  part  of 
it.  See  to  it  that  you  yourself,  or  some  of  the 
men  you  trust,  have  the  wheel  as  much  as 
possible  and  turn  her  west  by  south.  That 
ought  to  bring  us  up  with  the  cruiser  tomor- 
row. I didn’t  mean  to  meet  her,  but  you 
have  just  saved  me  from  that.  They’ll  prob- 
ably guess  from  the  change  of  course  that 
I’m  onto  them.  But  we’ll  weather  ’em,  by 
thunder! — an’ — ’’the  captain  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  a bang.  “Go  ! ” he 
said  to  Gates,  “and  watch  well  tomorrow!” 

The  boatswain’s  warning  was  timely,  for 
the  next  day  various  members  of  the  crew 
gathered  in  little  groups,  and  talked  earnestly 
together.  The  day  wore  on  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  captain 
went  on  deck  to  look  about  him.  When  he 
turned  to  go  below,  at  a signal,  some  eleven 
men  or  so  rushed  from  their  stations  and 
formed  a solid  semicircle  about  him.  There 
were  only  five  other  men  on  board,  three  be- 
low, one  at  the  wheel  and  Gates  on  the  main 
top,  on  the  lookout.  Those  below  were  of  no 
aid,  the  one  at  the  wheel  could  not  leave, — 
and  even  could  they  all  have  helped,  the 
captain’s  case  was  desperate.  He  grasped  his 
cane  firmly  (for  of  course  he  carried  it  with 
him)  and  was  glad  to  see  a faithful  man  at 
the  helm.  Turning  sharply  on  the  lowering 
mutineers,  he  roared  out  with  a terrific  oath, 
“Why  have  you  left  your  posts,  you  rascals? 
Go  back!  Go  !”  he  yelled.  No  man  moved, 
but  the  leader,  an  ugly  Portugese  sailor,  said, 
“Set  up  on  dat,  now,  ole  man.  You’re  up. 
Better  drop.  We’ve  got  ye.  Better  no  be 
sassy,  if  you  want  your  neck  safe.”  A mo- 
ment’s delay  would  be  invaluable  for  it  might 
bring  them  in  sight  of  the  man-of-war,  if  she 
had  not  been  delayed.  But  the  captain’s 
temper  admitted  of  no  delay. 

He  turned  upon  the  leader  of  the  insub- 
ordinate sailors  with  a terrific  rush.  His  face 
was  livid  with  rage,  and  he  brought  the  thick 
cane  around  at  the  mutineer’s  head  with  a 
force  that  was  irresistible.  For  ivory  is  hard, 
and  the  human  skull  is  none  too  much  so. 


No  mortal  could  sustain  that  blow,  and  the 
mutineer  did  not,  for  he  dodged,  and  caught 
the  force  of  it  in  his  hand.  An  involuntary 
gasp  gave  proof  of  the  strength  that  swung 
the  stick.  Still,  gripping  the  end  of  the  cane, 
he  made  for  the  captain.  The  captain  started 
back  with  a tremendous  wrench  at  the  cane. 
The  mutineer  held  firm  and  retained  the 
cane  in  his  grasp.  Yet  the  captain  wrenched 
the  handle  away  ; for,  instead  of  pulling 
way  the  stick,  he  drew  from  the  inside  of 
the  stick  the  glittering  blade  of  a 
sword,  for  which  the  hollow  whalebone  had 
been  but  a scabbard.  The  captain’s  surprise 
was  intense,  but  no  more  than  that  of  the 
mutineer. 

“Come  on,  all  of  you!  I’ll  make  it  warm 
for  some  ! ” yelled  the  infuriated  captain,  and 
they  probably  would  have,  and  have  made 
short  work  of  one  man,  had  not  Gates  in- 
terfered. 

From  his  station  in  the  main  top,  he  saw 
all  that  was  gaing  on.  The  moment  of  sur- 
prise at  the  captain’s  new  weapon  had  given 
him  time  to  make  up  his  mind.  Though  he 
saw  no  spark  on  the  horizon,  he  bellowed  out 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  lusty  lungs, 
“Sail  ho  ! ” It  seemed  to  him  that  his  voice 
was  wafted  completely  away  by  the  fresh 
breeze,  as  it  whistled  by  among  the  ropes, 
and  as  if  no  part  of  it  could,  by  any  chance, 
reach  the  distant  deck.  He  looked.  The  line 
of  sailors  seemed  to  hesitate,  to  waver,  to 
break  ! Some  sneaked  sulkily  away.  Others 
hung  about  their  leader  thoroughly  cowed. 
Now  was  his  chance.  He  scrambled  down  from 
the  top  at  a quicker  rate  than  ever  before, 
sprang  onto  the  deck  behind  the  captain 
and  faced  the  remaining  mutineers.  It  was 
even  thus  a hopeless  chance,  but  the  wicked 
fled  when  no  man  dared  pursue.  The  cry  of 
“sail  ho,”  and  the  picture  of  a lifeless  body 
at  a yard  arm  wholly  overcame  them.  Many 
of  them  fell  on  their  knees  with  the  most 
piteous  pleas  for  mercy,  and  the  leader,  too 
sure  of  his  fate,  sprang  upon  the  taffrail  and 
drowned  himself  in  the  sea. 

The  captain  imperiously  motioned  the  others 
away  to  their  duty,  and  turned  to  say  to  Gates, 
“The  man-o’-war  has  saved  us.  But  I don’t 
see  her.  Go  again  and  report  her.”  Poor 
Gates  ! He  hadn’t  the  heart  to  tell  him  then 
of  his  ruse , lest  the  disappointment  should 
show  in  his  face  and  undo  all  his  good  work. 
He  turned  mechanically  and  slowly  (O  how 
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much  more  slowly  than  he  had  descended) 
mounted  to  his  post  of  lookout.  He  sorrow- 
fully raised  the  glass  to  his  eyes,  and  turned 
to  the  western  horizon.  There,  just  issuing 
from  the  blue  of  the  distant  sea,  he  could 


just  discern  the  white  hull  of  a man  of 
war. 

****  **** 

And  I can  show  you  the  cane,  with  the 
sword  in  it,  now.  S.  ’96. 


ME=AOU. 

“ And  I heard  a voice  cry,  ‘Sleep  no  more.’  ” 

Macbeth. 


I was  sleeping,  sweetly  dreaming 
I was  in  a fairy  land, 

Where  with  iewels  all  was  teeming,— 
There  was  gold  on  ev’ry  hand, — 
When  I heard  a fearful  crying, 

(And  I shudder  at  it  now), 

‘Twas  a feline  maiden  sighing 

“Me-aou  ! ” 

No  relief  I found  in  sleeping, 

For  whene’er  to  sleep  I fell. 

To  my  mouth  my  heart  came  leaping, 
As  I heard  again  that  yell. 
Instantly  from  bed  I bounded, 

She’ll  not  sleep  again,  I vow  ! ” 

But  that  piercing  cry  resounded, 

“ Me-aou  ! ” 

And  I rushed  with  awful  fury 
Toward  the  window,  opened  wide, 
And  ’twould  take  a learned  jury 
To  explain  the  words  I cried  ; 

And  I reached  the  window,  panting, — 
Vengeance  stamped  upon  my  brow, 
For  that  cat  rejoiced  in  chanting, 

“Me-aou  ! ” 


And  whatever  I could  seize  on. 

From  that  window  quickly  flew, 

For,  without  a bit  of  reason, 

Everything  I madly  threw  ; — 

Shoes  and  slippers  went  a-flying, 

Bottles,  too,  I will  allow, 

But  she  would  not  cease  her  crving, 
“Me-aou  ! “ 

It  was  aggravating— very  ; 

And,  in  fearful  rage,  at  length 
I propelled  my  dictionary 

At  that  cat  with  all  my  strength  ; 

But  it  must  have  failed  to  hit  her, 

For  she  sang  still  louder,  now, 

Her  sonata,  piercing,  bitter, 

“ Me-aou  ! ” 

All  that  night  I had  to  listen 
To  that  awful  serenade  ; 

I could  see  her  green  eyes  glisten, 

As  her  solo  sad  she  made  ;— 

Oh  ! that  dreadful,  fearful  solo  !— 

And  I seem  to  hear  it  now, 

Or  it  may  be  but  an  echo, 

“ Me-aou  ! ” 

H.  S.  B.  ’98. 


TLe  Moimf&m  of  My5fery. 

George  Washington  Fueler. 


VIII. 

HE  stranger’s  face  lit  up 
with  joy,  as  he  extended 
his  hand  and  shook  Harry’s 
vigorously.  So  this  was 
the  man  who,  and  who 
alone,  could  guide  Harry  to 
his  long  lost  father.  From 
this  man  would  come  at 
last  a revelation  of  the 
whole  mystery  ! Harry  per- 
ceived behind  the  red  curls  and  the  fierce 
moustache  a generous,  honest  countenance, 
and  from  the  evident  signs  of  joy  and  the 
firm  grip  of  the  hand,  he  knew  that  he  had 
found  an  invaluable  friend. 


“ You  cannot  understand  w hat  this  moment 
means  to  me,”  continued  Varusk.  “ But 
come,  let  us  go  to  my  village,  where  we  can 
talk  more  easily.  Do  you  and  your  compan- 
ion, Mr,  West,  get  into  my  canoe.  Your 
guide  can  bring  up  your  boat,  and  I will  put 
two  of  my  men  aboard  to  aid  him.  Let  us 
make  haste.” 

The  change  was  rapidly  effected,  and  the 
big  canoe  was  soon  speeding  swiftly  up  the 
river,  leaving  the  sail  boat  to  follow  more 
slow’ly.  Soon  a lake  was  entered,  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  which  stood  an  Indian  village. 
Several  of  the  houses  presented  signs  of  civ- 
ilized workmanship,  and  one  in  particular 
looked  very  much  like  an  American  log  cabin  . 
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The  cauoe  was  drawn  up  by  a rocky  bank  and 
the  party  disembarked.  Yarusk  led  the  way 
to  the  largest  house,  the  cabin  mentioned 
above,  and  ushered  the  explorers  into  a neatly 
furnished  apartment. 

When  they  were  seated  before  the  fire, 
Alexis  proceeded  to  ask  all  the  particulars 
about  the  letter,  before  he  would  answer  any 
of  Harry’s  questions.  However,  when  his 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  he  began  his  own 
story. 

“ I am  a Russian,”  said  he,  “ as  you  proba- 
bly surmised.  My  knowledge  of  English  is 


of  the  information  he  possessed.  We  were 
secretly  carried  to  Alaska,  on  the  way  back  to 
Siberia  again.  While  in  Alexandrovsk,  we 
escaped  into  the  interior.  Knowing  that,  if 
we  should  return  to  the  coast,  we  would  be 
recaptured,  we  pushed  still  further  inland. 

“ We  reached  this  place,  made  friends  with 
the  natives,  and  built  our  cabin  here.  We 
hunted  in  the  forests  ; we  fished  with  the  na- 
tives, and  we  listened  to  their  legends.  One 
of  these  legends  told  of  a strange  people,  who 
used  to  come  down  from  the  ice  covered  moun- 
tains and  attack  the  Indian  villages.  They 


BEHOLD,  THERE  LIES  OUR  GOAL! 


due  to  the  fact  that  I was  educated  abroad ; 
for  my  family  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
influential  in  the  Russian  empire.  When  I 
grew  up,  I was  placed  in  a high  military  office  ; 
but  I fell  under  suspicion  and  was  at  last 
exiled  to  Siberia.  I escaped  and  succeeded, 
after  many  hardships,  in  reaching  America. 
There  I met  John  Rivers,  and  also  learned  that 
Russian  spies  were  dogging  my  footsteps. 
Rivers  accidentally  became  a participant  in 
my  misfortunes  ; for,  when  I was  abducted,  he 
was  also  taken  by  mistake.  When  the  error 
was  found  out,  he  was  still  retained,  because 


were  clad  in  white  and  carried  many  shiny 
weapons.  We  did  not  believe  the  stories,  until 
an  old  Indian  showed  us  a very  queer  looking 
sword,  with  a silver  hilt  engraved  with  won- 
derful designs.  He  told  us  that  it  had  been 
handed  down  in  his  family  from  the  time  of 
his  grandfather,  who  had  taken  it  from  one  of 
these  men  in  battle.  John  bought  the  sword, 
and  we  determined  to  investigate  the  mystery. 
We  made  frequent  journeys  to  the  mountains, 
but  fora  time  found  nothing  to  help  us. 

“Finally,  however,  we  discovered  a pass 
which  seemed  to  open  a way  to  the  other  side. 
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We  laid  up  provisions  for  several  days  and 
started  on  our  journey.  After  following  the 
pass  for  nearly  a whole  day,  it  began  to  widen, 
and  we  were  descending  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  lies  a 
river,  beyond  which  a vast  desert  stretches  far 
out  of  sight.  On  it  no  living  thing  can  sur- 
vive, for  deadly  vapors  arise  from  the  sand. 
The  manner  in  which  we  crossed  that  desert  I 
must  not  tell  you  now.  Neither  can  I reveal 
to  you  anything  further  regarding  what  lies 
beyond  it  ; for  I am  bound  by  an  oath,  — an 
oath  which  you  must  take  e’er  you  venture 
into  these  places.  Let  it  be  sufficient  that 
John  Rivers  lives  and  is  in  good  health  and 
that  I will  conduct  you  to  him.” 

‘‘Behold!  my  friends  ; there  lies  our  goal !” 

Harry  and  Bob  gained  the  ledge  on  which 
Alexis  stood  and  gazed  longingly  in  the  direc- 
tion he  indicated.  The  mountain  sloped  pre- 
cipitously below  them,  and  a dark  river 
appeared  here  and  there  among  the  trees  at 
the  base.  Gradually  the  trees  grew  fewer  and 
farther  apart,  and  then  the  ground  became 
sandy,  with  occasional  reddish  ledges.  Finally 
the  desert  spread  far  and  wide  in  all  its  lone- 
liness. Not  a living  thing  could  be  seen  upon 
it,  and  the  air  appeared  thick  and  heavy. 

Far  across  the  desert,  a shadowy  range  of 
mountains  lined  the  horizon.  The  vapors 
overhanging  the  desert  made  them  appear 
grayish  ; but  among  them  there  rose  a solitary 
peak,  black  as  jet,  and  surpassing  all  the 
range  in  height. 

“ What  is  that  peak  ?”  inquired  Harry  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  awed  by  the  wild  solemnity  of 
nature. 

“ One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,”  replied 
Alexis.  “ It  is  called  by  the  people  Runya 
Tyrrhund , — the  ‘ Mountain  of  Mystery.’  But 
come,  let  us  proceed  ; for  we  must  reach  the 
river  before  nightfall.  Tomorrow  shall  see 
us  yonder  among  a people  who  alone  remain 
of  a mighty  race,  which  once  flourished  over  a 
great  part  of  America  and  filled  with  magnifi- 
cence the  now  ruined  cities  of  the  West.  The 
Aztecs  and  the  native  Peruvians  were  but 
branches  of  this  great  family  and  this  tribe  is 
the  sole  relic  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Tomorrow  we  shall  be 
among  them.  Come,  my  friends,  let  us 
descend.” 

The  descent  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
steepness  of  the  mountain  on  this  side,  but 
the  explorers  reached  the  river  while  the  sun 


was  still  above  the  hills.  The  water  was  shal- 
low and  sluggish.  Its  dark  color  warned  him 
who  might  be  thirsty  against  drinking,  and  in 
some  places  green  slime  covered  the  surface. 
The  explorers  crossed  to  the  other  bank  by 
means  of  a number  of  slippery  stones,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  laid  in  the  water  pur- 
posely, at  some  former  time. 

Alexis  now  led  the  way  nearly  to  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Suddenly  he  stopped  among  a 
heap  of  immense  boulders  and,  turning  to 
Harry  and  Bob,  said  : 

‘ ‘ Remember  the  oath  you  have  taken ; re- 
member that  all  you  see  and  hear  henceforth 
must  never  be  revealed.  We  have  now  gone 
too  far  to  retreat.  Follow  me.” 

He  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  immense  red 
rocks  and  bore  against  it  with  all  his  force. 
For  several  moments,  he  bent  his  whole 
strength  upon  the  stone,  with  no  effect. 

“Strange!”  he  muttered.  “I  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Help  me,  my  friends.” 

Harry  and  Bob  seized  hold  and,  pushing  to- 
gether, they  seemed  to  start  the  rock.  There 
was  a grating  of  sand,  and  then  the  stone 
rolled  easily  aside,  revealing  a dark  opening 
beneath. 

“ Enter,”  commanded  Alexis.  “ Carefully  ; 
there  are  steps.” 

The  three  men  passed  within  the  opening 
and  felt  their  way  down  a flight  of  stone  stairs. 
Hardly  were  they  within,  when  Alexis,  by 
some  method  known  to  himself,  closed  the 
rock  over  the  entrance  again.  Utter  darkness 
enveloped  the  scene  and  caused  Harry  and 
Bob  to  pause.  Suddenly  a bright  light  illu- 
minated the  passage.  It  proceeded  from  a queer 
looking  lantern  in  the  hands  of  Alexis.  He 
had  taken  it  from  a niche  in  the  wall,  where 
stood  several  others. 

The  party  continued  their  descent  of  the 
stairs,  until  Harry  had  counted  fifty  steps. 
They  then  emerged  into  a round  chamber, 
with  no  apparent  egress  save  that  by  which 
they  had  entered.  In  the  center  was  a flat,  tri- 
angular stone,  rising  somewhat  above  the  floor, 
beneath  which  a muffled  roar  could  be  heard. 

“My  friends,”  said  Alexis,  “I  must  now 
leave  you  for  a time,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  you.” 

He  bent  over  and  moved  the  triangular  stone 
aside.  All  was  darkness  below,  and,  as  the 
stone  was  swung  from  the  hole,  the  roaring 
redoubled,  until  it  became  deafening.  Alexis 
shouted  : 
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“ Replace  the  stone;  I will  return  soon.” 

He  sprang  down  through  the  hole  and  dis- 
appeared. Harry  and  Bob  gazed  into  the 
abyss  for  a few  moments,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing. Then  Harry  slid  the  stone  back  into 
place,  and  they  were  able  to  converse  again  in 
ordinary  tones.  They  talked  over  the  inci- 
dents of  their  irksome  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains from  the  native  settlement  and  made 
various  conjectures  concerning  the  future  in 
store  for  them.  Time  passed  slowly.  The 
lantern  which  Alexis  had  left  still  gave  out 
the  same  brilliant  light.  It  seemed  hours 
since  he  left  them,  and  still  nothing  was  heard 
save  the  incessant  and  wild  roar  beneath. 
Could  Alexis  have  jumped  to  his  death  and 
disappeared  forever? 

Finally  they  became  sleepy  and  lay  down 
near  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  were  wrapped  in  slumber.  Sud- 
denly both  were  rudely  awakened.  They 
sprang  to  their  feet.  They  must  have  been 
asleep  for  some  time  ; for  the  lantern  had  be- 
come dim.  The  thunderous  roar  had  recom- 
menced, and  both  saw  that  the  stone  was 
being  slid  back  from  beneath.  A bright  light 
streamed  up  through  the  opening,  and  into 
its  brilliant  circle  leaped  a figure  clothed  in 
white. 

It  was  Alexis  ! but  how  changed  ! A snowy 
white  garment  descended  to  his  knees.  Over 
his  left  shoulder  was  flung  a white  cloak  ; but 
his  right  arm  was  bare  to  the  shoulder.  A 
short  sword  hung  at  his  side,  and  he  wore 
queer-looking  boots  reaching  nearly  to  his 
knees.  He  avanced  smiling  and  cried  : 

“Do  you  not  recognize  me?  Why,  it  is 
indeed  a misfortune  when  one’s  own  compan- 
ions shrink  from  him.  But,”  his  face  grew 
more  grave,  “ we  must  haste.  It  will  soon  be 
day-break.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  opening.  Below 
stood  a box-like  car,  resting  upon  two  rails, 
which  stretched  away  into  the  darkness.  In 
the  car  was  a mechanical  device  connected 
with  the  wheels  and  driven  by  the  power  of 
the  water,  which  rushed  with  resistless  force 
beneath  the  rails  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
great  noise.  All  this  was  now  brought  into 
view  by  the  lights  in  the  car. 

When  they  had  descended,  Alexis  closed  the 
stone  by  means  of  a lever  and  also  shut  in  the 
top  of  the  car.  Harry  and  Bob  seated  them- 
selves, and  Alexis  grasped  a wheel  on  the 
water  engine  and  gave  it  a quick  turn.  There 
was  a shrill  hiss,  and  they  were  off. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STUDY  FOR  STAINED=GLASS  WINDOW. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture portrayed  in  the  catalogue  is  added  to 
our  school,  other  improvements  will  be  per- 
fected in  the  main  building.  Among  these 
are  some  stained-glass  windows  for  the 
school-rooms. 

Our  enterprising  artist  sends  in  the  accom- 
panying study  for  a window  for  Mr.  Emery’s 
room. 

As  Euclid  did  not  consult  the  photographer 
in  his  early  youth,  the  picture  is  not  accurate 
as  a portrait ; but  the  expression  of  childlike 
innocence  depicted  on  the  young  mathema- 
tician's countenance,  as  well  as  the  bold  and 
original  treatment  of  the  figure  in  general, 
has  been  warmly  praised.  We  hope  that  it 
will  meet  Mr.  Emery’s  cordial  approbation. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  EDITORS’  CLUB. 

At  a meeting  of  the  B.  S.  E.  C.,  Dec.  21,  at 
25  Beacon  street,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year  1895. 

President,  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Spargo,  ”D.  H.  S. 
Item  ” ; vice-president,  Mr.  G.  W.  Fuller, 
”B.  L.  S.  Register”  ; secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sted- 
man,  “C.  M.  T.  S.  Register”  ; treasurer,  Mr. 
Cyrus  H.  Stowell,  “D.  H.  S.  Item.” 

All  members  of  the  staffs  of  school  papers 
published  in  and  around  Boston  are  in- 
vited to  join.  The  club  will  give  a dinner  and, 
possibly,  a dance,  later  in  the  season. 


THE  COLUflBI  A DESK  CALENDAR. 

This  calendar  is  now  ready  and  can  be  ob- 
tained for  five  two-cent  stamps  at  any  Colum- 
bia Bicycle  agency. 


ADAGIO. 

Adagio  ! to  thee  I grant  the  name  of  grace, 
Thou  art  to  me  sweet  Beauty’s  form, 

Tike  the  smooth  lake,  whose  placid  face, 

Is  ne’er  disturbed  by  tumultuous  storm. 

Thy  heart  is  never  moved  with  wrath, 

To  thee  life  is  one  gentle  plain. 

No  mountains  high  beset  thy  path. 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  sweet  relrain. 

E.  B.  T.  ’95. 


ODE  TO  EHBARRASSriENT. 

Embarrassment,  thou  cruel  elf  ! 

To  force  a man  to  “queer”  himself, 

At  time  of  need  inspire  the  dumps 
And  cause  a man  to  talk  in  lumps. 

G.  W.  F.,  ’95. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHIRTS. 

OUR  STANDARD  $1.50  SHIRT  we  believe  to  be  the  best  value 
possible  for  the  price. 

BUSINESS  AND  DRESS  SHIRTS,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50 
and  upwards.  All  made  in  our  own  workrooms. 

WEDDING  AND  PARTY  OUTFITS. 

GLOVES  — Ladies’  and  Men’s  — The  New  Gold  Tan,  the 
Famous  London  Tan  at  $1.35,  Fowne’s  New  Cavendish  Tan 
Fowne’s  Red  Tan. 

THE  NEW  CLUB  CRAVAT— The  Prince’s  Cravat  for  Gentle 
men,  new.  English  Long  Scarfs  and  New  Ascots. 


Noyes  Bros.  Exercising  Machine.  Price  $5.00 


NOYES  BROTHERS, 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


©wit  JJJour  IDome. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a handsome  new  house  in  Dorchester  ? If  so,  you 
are  invited  to  examine  nine  (9)  I am  now  building.  They  are  located  on 
Paisley  Park,  off  Melville  Avenue,  11  rooms  and  bath,  all  modern  improve- 
ments. Price  $5,500  to  $5,800.  Easy  Terms. 

W.  L.  TERHUNE, 

II  and  13  Columbia  St.,  off  Bedford  St.,  BOSTON. 


Pastels. 

Crayons, 

Water  Colors, 
India  Ink. 


352  Washington  St 

BOSTON. 


flected  Class  Photographers 
Boston  Latin  School  ’93  and  ’94 


FROST  & ADAMS 


R.  S.  FROST. 

H.  A.  LAWRENCE 
H C.  GARDNER . 


importers  of  Mathematical  Instruments. 


The  Senior  Class  Photographer 

Of  the  Boston  Latin  School  is 


Separate  or  in  sets.  Drawing  Papers,  T-Squares, 
Angles.  &c.  Picture  Framing  a specialty.  Diplomas 
Mounted  Matted  and  Framed.  Special  discounts  to 
students.  Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

37  Cornhill,  - Boston,  Mass. 

Ifm  rylf.JWilkr 

SostoH- 

PIANO-FORTES. 

Manufactured  by  Henry  F.  Miller  a Sons  Piano  Co. 


Charles  W.  Hearn, 

392  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

I A LL  students  of  the  School  entitled  to  Senior  Class 
rates,  and  frieuds  of  students  at  the  rates  for  first 
dozen.  Tickets  issued  gratis  by  the  Senior  Class  Photo 
I Committee,  entitling  each  student  and  friends  of  this 
I School  to  the  rates  as  quoted.  Sit  early  for  best  effects. 

Respectfully,  C.  W.  HEARN. 

Also  Photographer  to  Amherst  College,  ’95  ; Dart- 
mouth College, ’95  ; Wesleyan  University, ’95  ; Welles- 
ley College, ’95  ; Mt.  Holyoke  College,  ’95  ; State  Agri- 
cultural College,  ’95;  Lasell  Seminary,  ’95;  Boston 
I English  High  School,  ’95,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


88  Boylston  St.,  - BOSTON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Union 
Gymnasium 


48  BOYLSTON  STREET. 

(NKAR  TREMONT  ST.) 


Who 

Does 

Your 

Printing? 


SPACIOUS, 

PRACTICAL, 

POPULAR. 

Complete  3/Codem  .Apparatus. 

Marble  and  Concrete  Bath  Rooms  with 
Shower,  Sponge,  Douche,  Needle  and 
other  baths. 

Dressing  Rooms  with  extra  large  lockers. 

Popular  Classes. 

Competent  Instructors  in  attendance  day 
and  evening. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

BOSTON  YOUNG  IN'S  dlSTl  ONION. 

Wm,  H.  Baldwin,  George  Peirce, 

President.  Secretary. 


TRY  THe 

IRecorber  3ob  print, 

11  and  13  Columbia  Street, 

(Between  Bedford  and  Essex  Sts  ) 

BOSTON. 

One  of  the  Most  Thoroughly 
Equipped  Offices  in  Boston. 

All  Modern  Type  and 
Presses. 


Cbc  (Boston  p>ost. 

The  Leading  Morning  Boston  Paper. 


All  the  News  for  One  Cent. 


Buy  the  Post. 


Read  the  Post. 


Advertise  in  the  Post. 


